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SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
IN IRELAND. 

No. I. 

It is a prevailing opinion, among general readers, that the 
work of reformation originated with Luther. This is a mistake 
which requires to be corrected. From the origin of papal 
usurpation, and during its whole progress, opponents were 
not wanting. Successive reformers arose, who protested 
against the errors of the Romish Church, and preserved, in 
some degree, the truth in its native purity. So early as the 
beginning of the eighth century, Leo, the Greek Emperor, 
whose seat of government was Constantinople, openly op- 
posed the worshipping of images, the veneration for relics, 
and the invocation of saints ; and endeavoured to check the 
prevalence of such superstitions among his subjects. In the 
twelfth century, the Albigenses, a numerous sect, sprung up at 
Toulouse, and opposed a powerful barrier to Papal usurpation. 
In the same century, likewise, the Romish Ecclesiastics were 
alarmed by the appearance of a numerous sect denominated, 
from Peter Valdus, their principal leader, Waldenses, who 
inhabited the southern valleys of the Alps, "who offered no 
mass, worshipped no saints, and had recourse to none of the 
prescribed modes of redeeming souls from purgatory." In 
addition to this it may be mentioned, that, in the fourteenth 
century, Wickliffe, in England, and in the fifteenth, John Huss, 
in Bohemia, severally raised the standard of reform, and drew 
after them a number of followers. These, and several other 
reformers who might be mentioned, previous to the time of 
Luther, kept the light of truth from being utterly extinguished, 
and; in some degree illuminated the moral darkness. 

Luther, however, was the instrument in bringing about a 
great and general reformation in religion. To this reforma- 
tion a variety of concurring causes contributed. A spirit of 
inquiry, and a desire of information on other subjects, had 
been excited some time previous to the period in question. 
The pursuit of knowledge, so congenial to the human mind, 
being obstructed by the authority of the Romish Church, on 
the subject of religion, turned into other channels. The bold 
and enterprising Columbus had discovered another continent 
beyond the western main. The extended commerce and in- 
tercourse which were promoted by the discovery of a new 
quarter of the world, disposed men for the reception of new 
ideas. Copernicus had commenced those profound investi- 
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gations on the subject of astronomy, which he afterwards 
communicated to the world, and which shed such a light on 
that sublime science. And to crown all, the art of printing, 
that great Instrument of improvement, had, a considerable* 
time previous to this period, been invented in Germany, and 
had begun to dispense the blessings of knowledge to all classes 
of mankind. The spirit of inquiry, and taste for information 
being thus excited, and furnished with the means of gratifi- 
cation, could not possibly be restrained. From the scrutin- 
izing eye of awakened genius nothing could be kept con- 
cealed; nor was it possible that any obstructions or restraints 
could long prevent it from approaching the subject of religion. 
As well might men think to set bounds to the ocean, or restrain 
the winds of heaven. And when minds cultivated by arts 
and learning began to investigate the unreasonable and un- 
soriptural claims of popery, was it to be expected that the 
system would stand the test? The public mind was thus, 
at this period, prepared in some measure for religious in- 
quiries; and, upon the whole, from an abstract view of the 
state of Europe, at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a great reformation might naturally be expected. 

Such was the state of things when Luther began to declaim 
against the traffic of indulgences set on foot by Leo 10th, and 
carried on by the agency of Tetzel. The unreasonableness 
of the Pope's pretensions, and the gross immorality of his 
agents, afforded to the vigorous intellect of Luther abundant 
arguments against the Popish system, and, in conjunction with 
the causes already mentioned, led to the blessed reformation. 
It would be quite foreign io the subject to enter into a detail 
of the circumstances connected with this great event. This 
much seemed necessary, as well for the purpose of subseqnent 
reference, as for the correction of some prevailing errors on 
the subject of the reformation. 

The system inculcated by Luther spread over the nations 
of Europe with a rapidity resembling the early progress of 
Christianity. In the course of a few years after Luther's rup- 
ture with the Church of Rome, Sweden, Denmark, France, 
Spain, the Netherlands, and various other countries, were vi- 
sited with the salutary rays of reformation. In the year 1533, 
the Pope's authority was denied, and renounced in England ; 
and shortly after, similar principles were disseminated in Ire- 
land. 

The history of the reformation in Ireland, owing to the 
connexion of the two countries, is closely interwoven with 
that of England. Some account of the circumstances which 
led to the renunciation of the papal authority in England, 
will therefore be necessary. As this, however, is a topic 
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familiar to the general reader, a short sketch will be sufficient. 
Henry VIII., who was King of England at the period under 
consideration, had married Catherine of Arragon, aunt of the 
Emperor Charles the V. This lady had been originally 
brought over from Spain, for the purpose of being married to 
the King's elder brother, Arthur, who died in a few months 
after forming this connexion. She was then married to 
Henry, and had lived with him about eighteen years. But, 
having a taste for theological subjects, the King had, among 
other topics of a similar kind, considered his own mar* 
riage with his brother's widow in a religious point of view. 
The consequence was, that from looking into the Levitical 
law, and perusing the comments upon it given by Thomas 
Aquinas and other school-men, he had for some time enter- 
tained scruples of the propriety of his matrimonial connexion, 
and had broken off all conjugal intercourse with the Queen. 
To these scruples was superadded the powerful bias of incli- 
nation, which made him determine to dissolve the marriage 
altogether. Having conceived a passion for Anne Boleyn, the 
daughter of a subject, he resolved upon making her his wife ; 
and inorderto this, determined upon obtaining adissolution of 
his marriage with Catherine. This account is a little different 
from that commonly received, which represents the King's 
sc ruples as originating entirely in his passion for Anne Boleyn. 
In proof of what has been stated, it may be mentioned that 
Cardinal Wolsey is known to have proposed a marriage between 
Henry and the sister of Fraucis I. — an overture which the 
cardinal was too much of a courtier to have made, had the 
king shown any inclination of contracting a marriage with 
another. Though, however, it must in fairness be admitted, 
that, previous to his passion for Anne, nay, even previous to 
his acquaintance with her, the king had doubts concerning 
the legitimacy of his marriage; yet " after all," as Dr. Mac- 
laine remarks, " it is very possible, that the age and infirmities 
of Catherine, together with the blooming charms of the fair 
Boleyn, tended much to animate Henry's remorse, and to 
render his conscience more scrupulous." Under the com- 
bined influence of these motives, Henry applied to Clement 
VII. who then filled the papal chair, to procure a dissolution 
of his marriage. This application he founded upon the prin- 
ciple of its repugnance to the divine law, alleging that a con- 
scientious motive would not allow him to live any longer in 
the breach of a divine command. Never was any man placed 
in a greater dilemma than Clemeut, by this application. He 
was unable to contend with the Emperor Charles V. who had 
some time before made him a prisoner, and who might severely 
resent his concurrence in the ill-treatment of a near relative. 
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Besides, he could not dissolve the marriage, without declar- 
ing illegal the dispensation granted to Henry by a former 
Pope. This would have been disrespectful to the memory 
of his predecessor; and, what was a far more important con- 
sideration, would have been a surrender of the Papal claim 
to infallibility. On the other hand, he was under obligations 
to the King of England, who was bis protector and friend, 
and had rendered such services to the church as to be styled 
" Defender of the Faith." The dominions of Henry were 
likewise a great source of the Pope's revenue; and a prece- 
dent for the measure was afforded in the case of the King of 
France, who had some time previously sued for and obtained 
a divorce, under circumstances somewhat similar. In this 
dilemma, the Pope adopted a temporizing policy. He returned 
evasive answers. He promised, retracted, argued, and adopt- 
ed every method to lengthen the negociation, hoping that the 
King's passion would, in the meantime, wear out. In this, he 
was mistaken. Henry's resolution seemed to strengthen by op- 
position. Wearied at length by evasions, he had recourse to 
an expedient devised by the celebrated Thomas Cranmer, who 
was afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, which was, to sub- 
mit the case of his marriage to the decision of the most dis- 
tinguished universities of Europe. The decision coincided 
with the King's inclination. A majority of the universities 
came to the conclusion that marriage with a brother's widow 
was illegal. Catherine was of course divorced, and the King 
married to Anne Boleyn. Irritated by the conduct of the 
King, and instigated by the threats of the Emperor, the Pope 
now delivered a decided opinion, declaring Queen Catherine 
to be Henry's lawful wife, and requiring him to reinstate her 
in her rights under pain of ecclesiastical censure. Upon re- 
ceiving the news of this decision, he resolved no longer to 
keep any measures with the Pope, and therefore immediately 
proceeded to execute a plan which he had long meditated, of 
throwing off entirely the authority of the church and of the Ro- 
man Pontiff. Various circumstances rendered this crisis favoura- 
ble for effecting his purpose. England, like the nations of the 
continent, was daily advancing in knowledge and informa- 
tion, so that the errors of popery were becoming gradually 
more and more apparent. The multiplied exactions of the 
Romish Church pressed upon the poorer classes like a galling 
yoke. The Parliament was devoted to the wishes of the 
King. The domestic clergy were mortified at beholding Italian 
bishops enjoying English benefices, and many of them had 
already shown their devotion to the King, by deciding in 
favour of the divorce. Encouraged by these circumstances, 
the King enjoined the clergy to declare him head of the 
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CJiurch. The order was obeyed. The Parliament recognized 
big title— the people acquiesced in it with demonstrations of 
joy; and few appeared dissatisfied, except the members of 
religious houses. Supported by the sanction of Parliament, 
the King proceeded to suppress all houses of this kind, together 
with all monasteries and colleges, and to confiscate their re- 
venues. The severity of historical truth forces the confession, 
that the reformation brought about by Henry VIII. was of 
an exceedingly limited and partial nature. With the excep- 
tion of papal supremacy, he retained the whole form and 
fabric of Popery. Though he had renounced the authority 
of the Pope, he did not think of adopting the system promul- 
gated by Luther. On the contrary, he considered his new 
title of head of the church as transferring to him the power 
usurped by the Pope, and as giving him the privilege of regu- 
lating the faith and worship of his people. This power he 
maintained according to the principle and practice of the 
Romish church — not by argument and persuasion, but by 
force. It was, at one and the same time, a capital offence to 
acknowledge the Pope's supremacy, and to embrace the sys- 
tem of Luther. He ordered the Scriptures to be translated 
into the vulgar tongue; but yet withheld them from the laity. 
The invocation of saints was to be practised under a modified 
form. His system of religion he delineated in an Act, deno- 
minated, from its severity, the bloody statute; in which many 
of the Popish doctrines were recognized and inculcated, 
under the most severe penalties. The denial of transubstan- 
tiation — the assertion that priests were entitled to marry — 
that vows of chastity might be broken, and that private masses 
and auricular confessions were unnecessary — were rendered 
capital offences, and were punishable with hanging or burn- 
ing, according to the pleasure of the court. The majority 
of the nation were attached either to the Romish, or the Lu- 
theran system. Both were denounced by this statute ; so that 
great scope was given for the horrors of persecution. 

Henry the VIII. having thus been successful in abolishing 
papal supremacy, and setting up his own authority in eccle- 
siastical affairs, in England, proceeded next to introduce 
similar measures into Ireland. Opinions hostile to the church 
of Rome had, previous to this period, been disseminated in 
this oountry by English settlers. In proof of this, an Act 
passed in the tenth year of Henry the VII. against heresy and 
Lollardism — as the system of Wickliffe was contemptuously 
denominated — may be adduced. At that period, the Govern- 
ment was hostile to any attack on the Pope's authority. At 
the period under consideration, the reverse was the case. A 
great experiment was about to be tried, supported by all the 
resources of royal power. 

2 Y 
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Various were the obstacles which presented themselves to 
any innovation of the kind in q nest ion. The oppressive ex- 
action of the Romish clergy, which, in a temporal point of 
view, was the greatest grievance in other countries, was, when 
considered in the same view, a minor grievance in this. 
Though Ireland experienced a full participation of the evil, 
this was but trifling compared to the calamities entailed upon 
the nation, by centuries of misgovernment. The native Irish 
had been excluded from the pale of English law. The wise 
and liberal policy of abolishing distinctions, and uniting the 
inhabitants together as one people, had not hitherto been 
adopted. English settlers alone were treated like England's 
subjects. Hence, the inhabitants of the same country, who 
ought to have had one common interest, were divided into 
two parties. Spencer, in his work on " the State of Ireland," 
has delineated, with the descriptive powers of a poet, the 
excesses, the atrocities, and the barbarism of the native Irish; 
but he has not made that allowance for the feelings excited 
by their unfortunate situation, and intolerable hardships, 
which might be expected from a humane and philosophic 
statesman. It is easy to see, that the mutual jealousies and 
dissensions engendered by this state of things, must have ope- 
rated, among both parties, as a barrier to the advancement of 
religions knowledge; whilst, in the case of one of the par- 
ties — namely, the native Irish — it operated as a barrier almost 
insurmountable to the reception of every thing, however ex- 
cellent, which emanated from England. In addition to all 
this, their ignorance of the English language presented an- 
other formidable obstacle. 

In the face of all these difficulties, however, Henry took 
measures to extend his religious system to Ireland. In the 
year 1687, it was inculcated upon the people, and fenced round 
by penal statutes. These statutes were the same in substance 
as those passed in England; but clauses were added to them, 
suited to local circumstances. In the above-mentioned year, 
which was the twenty-eighth of the King, the English Act of 
the twenty-sixth was extended to Ireland. Henry and his 
heirs were, by this Act, declared to be " supreme head of the 
church of Ireland;" and provision was made, that " the title 
and the jurisdiction thereunto belonging, should be annexed 
to the crown of England;" and " that the King and his heirs 
should have full power, from time to time, to visit, repress, 
redress, reform, and amend all errors," &c. By another 
clause, it is provided, that persons deputed and authorised by 
the King or his successors to visit, are to be entitled " to con- 
venient meat, drink, and lodging for themselves, and neces- 
sary company, servants, and horses;" but nre prohibited from 
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exacting money from the persons visited, under a penalty of 
four times the sum exacted, or caused to be exacted. The 
one half of said penalty is appropriated to the King, the other 
to the person suing. By another Act, all payment of pensions, 
and suing for dispensations, and appeals to Rome in spiritual 
Causes and faculties, were utterly prohibited under pain of 
premunire. By another Act, the authority of the Bishop- of 
Rome is more solemnly renounced; and all lay and ecclesias- 
tical officers, and all persons specially commanded by the 
King, are required to take the oath of supremacy, under pain 
of being accounted guilty of high treason, in case of refusal. 
The following is a copy of the oath, which each and every of 
the persons speciBed, is required to make : — 

That he from henceforth shall utterly refuse, renounce, relinquish, 
and forsake- the Bishop of Rome, and his authority, power, and juris- 
diction; and that he shall never consent nor agree, that the Bishop 
Of Rome shall practise, exercise, or have any manner of authority, 
jurisdiction, or power, within this land; but that he shall resist the 
same, at all times, to the uttermost of his power; and that from 
henceforth he sfiall accept, repute, and take the King's majestie to 
be only supreme head, in earth, of the church of England and of 
Ireland; and that, to his cunning, wit, and the uttermost of his power, 
and without guile, fraud, or other undue means, he shall observe, 
keep, maintain, and defend the whole effects and contents of all and 
singular acts and statutes, made, and to be made, within this land, in 
derogation, extirpation^ or extinguishment of the Bishop of Rome 
and his authority, and all other acts and statutes made and to be 
made in reformation and corroboration of the King's power as Su- 
preme head, in earth, of the church of England and of Ireland ; and 
this he shall do against all manner of persons, of what estate, dignity, 
degree, or condition they be; and in no wise do nor attempt, nor to 
his power suffer to do, ne attempt, directly or apertly to the let, hin- 
derance, damage, or derogation thereof, or of any part thereof, by 
any manner of means, or for any manner of pretence; and in case 
any oath be made, or hath been made, by him to any person or per- 
sons, hi maintenance, defence, or favour of the Bishop of Rome, or 
his authority, jurisdiction, or power, he refute the same as vain and 
annihilate. So help him God, and all saints, and the holy evange- 
lists. 

By another Act, the King is guarded from that reproach 
which he might be expected to incur from these innovations. 
The English law against slandering the King, by calling him 
heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper, is declared to 
be extended to Ireland ; and the offence in question consti- 
tuted high treason, and rendered punishable by death. By 
another Act, the first-fruits of bishoprics and other livings are 
vested in the crown. By another, a grant is made to the 
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crown of the revenues of abbeys, priories, colleges, and hos- 
pitals. Thirteen religious houses, specially named, were 
suppressed; and the demesnes of all vested in the crown for 
ever. In addition to all this, the twentieth part of all spirit- 
ual promotions was appropriated to the King. By another 
enactment, it is appointed that every archdeaconry, deanry, 
provostship, prebend, parsonage, vicarage, or chauntry, or 
other dignity, benefice, office, or promotion spiritual, is to be 
given only to such as can speak the English language; unless, 
after four proclamations, or four several market days in the 
next market town, such cannot be obtained. Every collation 
contrary to this enactment is decreed to be void. By another 
clause, 

Archbishops, bishops, and suffragans, and every other having au- 
thority and power to give, order of priesthood, deacon or subdeacon, 
are enjoined to administer to such persons, upon their taking orders, 
and afterwards upon their admission to any dignity, benefice, office, 
or promotion spiritual, that he and they so being admitted, instituted, 
installed, collated, or inducted, shall, to his wit and cunning, endea- 
vour himself to learn, instruct,, and teach the English tongue to all 
and every being under his rule, order, or gdvernaunce ; and in like- 
wise shall bid the beads in the English tongue, and preach the word 
of God in English, if he can preach ; and also, for his own part, shall 
use and exercise the English order and habite, and also provoke as 
many as he may to the same ; and also shall keep, or cause to be 
kept, within the place, territorie, or paroch, where he shall have pre- 
eminence, rule, benefice, or promotion, a schole for to learn English, 
if any children of his paroch come to him to learn the same ; taking, 
for the keeping of the same schole, such convenient stipend or salarie 
as in the said land is accustomably used to be taken. 

Archbishops and others, inducting, without administering 
such oaths, are subjected by the Act to a penalty of £3, 6s. 8d. 
the one moiety of which is to be appropriated to the King, 
and the other to the person suing for the same. Person's in- 
ducted, who neglect complying with the tenor of this oath, 
upon condemnation by due process of law, are to be subjected 
to a penalty of 6*s. 8d. for the first proved offence, 20s. for 
the second, and for the third to lose their benefice. A clause 
is subjoined, exempting, from the aforesaid penalties, persons 
bound to keep residence in any metropolitan, cathedral, or 
collegiate church, or persons so beneficed who shall be at 
study in any university, either being in the King's serviee, or 
otherwise out of the land by the King's command. At the 
same time, the parish priest or priests, under such persons, 
are enjoined to keep the said school. The penalty annexed 
is 20s. per every year that the same shall be omitted. 

In the majority of the Acts which have been recited, the 
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ld leaven of Popish compulsion and arbitrary decision is too 
dfceeruible, though the ostensible object was to abolish Popery. 
At the same time, it is pleasing to observe, that some of them 
were framed in a better spirit. In the clause prohibiting 
exaction of money, on the part of those appointed lo visit 
the church, we may discover a regard for the rights and pri- 
vileges of the subject; and, in the Act for the establishment 
of English schools in every parish, we behold a wise provision 
for diffusing knowledge and civilization throughout the land. 
Upon the whole, it may be observed, that, though the princi- 
pal part of the crop sown at the season in question was tares, 
there was notwithstanding sown at the same time a portion of 

wheat. 

F . 

ON THE TOMBSTONES OF THE EARLY PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS OF IRELAND. 

There is scarcely any subject less known, even to those 
who have made the history of this kingdom their peculiar 
study, than what relates to the first settlement, and early 
transactions of the Scottish Presbyterians in the North of Ire- 
land. Yet this is a subject abounding not less with interest 
than originality, and well deserving the attention of any in- 
dividual who has research, opportunities, and talents enough 
to engage in its investigation. The history of the events al- 
luded to has certainly been less examined, than the improve- 
ments to which they led, and the important and permanent 
alteration which they produced in the general features of the 
country, would naturally seem to. require. Nor is there a 
deficiency of facts and documents relative to such matters, 
from which lo form an extended historical narration, inter- 
esting to the whole kingdom, but more particularly valuable 
to the North of Ireland, inhabited and rendered flourishing 
by the decendants of the enterprising men to whom I allude. 
Among other materials to which the writer of such a work 
would have recourse — chiefly, perhaps, as curious remains 
of antiquity, calculated to illustrate some parts of his subject 
— are the Tombstones of the early Ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church, several of which exist in the counties of Down 
and Antrim, and which frequently afford most excellent 
notices of the history of the times, by recording, not only the 
virtues and endowments of those who sleep beneath them, 
but also by alluding in distinct terms to their sufferings for the 
" true Evangele," or stating whether they flourished during 
the triumph or persecution of their church. I have seen some 
of these, which it would require the patience of an " Old 



